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The prize shall be awarded by a committee of three judges 
appointed by the governing board. 

Said painting shall, upon the payment of #300 by the Secretary of 
State to the author of said work of art, become the property of the 
Art Institute. 

All works of art acquired by the Art Institute in this way and 
those tendered by honorary members, or other members or patrons 
to said Institute, shall, upon acceptance, be turned over to the com- 
mittee of State art collection. 

Sec. 18. Alice Art Collection. 

Said art collection shall be held as property of the State, under 
the control of the Art Institute through its committee on art collec- 
tion. 

The art collection in whole or in part may be loaned out to differ- 
ent parts of the State, according to rules and regulations prescribed 
by the governing board. 

Sec. 19. Expenses of Institute. 

All moneys received by this board may be applied or expended 
in the furtherance of the art interests of the State, as ordered by the 
governing board through its secretary. 

A sum not to exceed $1,000 per annum shall be paid to the Utah 
Art Institute from the State funds for the expenses of the Art Insti- 
stute, its lectures, exhibitions, and prizes. 

WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION AT THE ART 
INSTITUTE 

This is the eleventh annual display of stained papers by American 
artists. It is not long since water-color painting secured its right 
place in the world. The French would none of this amusement for 
dilletanti dames, except as a convenient retouch to enliven a drawing, 
until about 1880, when the Societe des Aquarelleists Francaise was 
founded. The American Water-Color Society antedated this by about 
thirteen years. Our artists followed English methods, insisting tena- 
ciously upon thin washes on white paper, calling this " legitimate " 
water-color. But art does sometimes liberate herself ; nowadays any 
kind of washing, sponging, tubbing, or overloading with body colors is 
welcomed if skillfully done. As a result the pictures in this exhibition 
which show the greatest richness and fullness of tone, have, most of 
them, been very much "worked," that is, rubbed down and set up 
again, over-painted and soaked out again until mellowness (or mud) 
has brought glory or grief to the worker. But little of the " mud " 
was sent to us, so we cannot take account of the failures. As the 
process is difficult, there may have been many. Let us remember 
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that the colored gentleman who calcimines your cellar wall and the 
ancient tempera painter are both aquarelleists who use not paper 
but a wall as a surface, and the scene-painter's distemper is only a 
water-color on canvas. Why, then, should we not have liberty of 
method in water-color painting? The sponge and the bristle brush 
are now both in honor, and dispute the time-honored camel's-hair 
pencil its monopoly. Mere staining of paper is very beautiful, but 
there are other methods, and still others to be discovered by clever 
painters. 

Much of the good effect of this exhibition is due (after the good 
work of the artists, if you please,) to studious and laborious work by 
the hanging committee. No picture seems to "cut" its neighbor 
harshly, the walls are harmoniously arranged as to tone and quality 
of the works they hold. The committee spared no pains. Of the 
five galleries, the middle room is devoted to quiet, low-toned pictures; 
the west room to those lighter and gayer; the east room is less fortu- 
nate in its unity, but still pretty harmonious ; the second room contains 
miniatures and such. 

The " greenery-yallery " and purple impressionism is scarcely to 
be found, but its soul goes marching on, and permeates judiciously 
much of the work. That spook is a good spirit, and always was, 
though it became somewhat too impertinent. The revolution did its 
work ; "tone" has found its own again, but the tone is much clearer 
and fuller of life for the war with impressionism. 

An example of this vivacious tone is in the middle room, a design 
or decoration by Ellis of Rochester. We hear that he is an architect ; 
we know that he is an artist. Upon a gray-toned charcoal paper, 
instead of the usual Whatman paper, he has laid color superbly har- 
monious, rich, and full of quality. A figure of Death holds in one 
hand " The Hour Glass," the other hand rests upon a young girl 
bowed over a table (or is it a white-draped bier?), her red hair grace- 
fully tangled on her arm. The flesh and robe of Death are black, if 
one may call "black" those tones full of something else ; the wings 
are dull purple. All. this is relieved by tawny yellows and sundry 
other colors. All colors are laid flat, and modeling is suggested only 
by means of their ink lines; that is " poster-fashion." This expression 
we quote from the speech of an on-looker, but it is a vile vulgarism. 
This manner was gotten from Botticelli through the Japanese, and that 
is a royal pedigree. We hope to see more of this man's work because 
"The Burning Bush" and "Night" are so good. These are on 
the same wall, and likewise a similar affair, from Rochester, by 
Miss Stowell. Does Lake Ontario water always take to charcoal 
paper? One of these, "A Spring Song," is another allegory, and if 
you cannot determine whether the long white-robed figure is floating 
in air with the other birds or standing on the hem of its gown, we 
must assert an unsympathetic indifference and insist that this artist 
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has a high order of talent and excites our admiration ; voila tout. The 
" Hay" (east wall) is like and unlike this, more realistic and still the 
same, always fine. If you want to do so, call these things designs 
for stained glass. We don't want to, don't want anything of them 
but what they are. 

The best por- 
trait of the exhibi- 
tion is of Dr. de 
Bey by Alice Kel- 
logg Tyler (pastel). 
Two-thirds length 
and seated, the fig- 
ure is clad in a 
gray coat and gown, 
one elbow rests on a 
chair-back, the left 
hand is in the lap. 
So fine a work is 
able to endure criti- 
cism without in- 
jury to picture or 
painter. The re- 
markable face and 
remarkable hand 
create two centers, 
and some say that 
the angular figure 
is more insisted 
upon than neces- 
sary truth demands. 
Those who appreci- 
ate this fine, strong 
work need not be 
unhappy over mild 
criticisms. 

Mr. Vander- 
poel's "Cosette " is 
a head and bust 

study of color and modeling ; a very rich and powerful work, occupy- 
ing a center in this middle room. All the rich things in his color 
box are here assembled and controlled. The flesh is plastic, chemise 
a fluffy stuff, hair wonderfully full of color, .blue drapery skillfully 
done, and the brilliant reflections, as of sunlight, boldly allowed their 
full, fiery force. A brilliant violet background is half in shadow, and 
the shadow is correct in color, a witty thing to do. We hope the artist 
will send this to the Water-Color Club in New York to make them 
' proud of one member at least. 
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Silver green and silver sky, painted for the simple sake of a har- 
mony in two tones, the scenery not being important or constituting 
the motif, hold a great place in this exhibition. Count the number of 
examples. A whole covey of them hovers about Mrs. Tyler's por- 
trait, though some have flown to other rooms. Mcllhenny (east wall) 
seems to have "worked" his color a deal, and has secured a most 
tender, "fat" tone — "fat" and "dry" are studio terms which seem to 
need no explanation. It is not probable that a direct single wash 
could produce this mellowness. The sheep could- be better, the tone 
it were hard to improve. Pendant to it is Maria Oakes Woodbury's 
" The Song," painted with a similar purpose. In it a young woman 
glides swiftly through the grass, moved to song and joy by the glad- 
some summer weather. She is a good sample of wrtet all people 
should be and would like to be. Hardly another picture in this exhi- 
bition is so atmospheric. The tints of the landscape seem to find 
echo in the flesh tints, so that it is full of color, though not of colors. 
The center of the Wall between these two is occupied by Mr. Whitte- 
more's "Maidenhood," and properly so, as there are so few important 
figure subjects in hand. The maiden is a red-haired girl of thirteen 
years, one fair to look upon. The painting is smooth, and treatment 
realistic, with no effort at tone for tone's sake. Red hair and pale 
yellow frock make striking spots. Being a trifle hard, and with long 
unbroken lines down to the frame, the impression is not poetical from 
the artist's point of view ; others may find their poetry in the subject 
if they wish for some. 

Another painter who uses colors, but gently and in good tone, is 
Kathryn Raymond of Boston. She got up high so as to leave the 
little village "Under the Cliff." But the village is just a bit of Quebec 
along the St. Lawrence, and the river stretches its silver away off there. 
'Tis a pretty composition and the artists like it. The paint is in sim- 
ple wash and a bit dry in effect. Two little pocket pieces in the west 
room are less dry. Mr. Svend Svendsen has got out of winter into 
"Spring," and grows tender like the season. That winter is a hard 
affair is proved by him in the east room. This is really good, is this 
pastel, and the stuff in it is loose, tone is good, and, sentiment season- 
able. Maratta gets pretty nearly back to the Hudson River school in 
his " Early Autumn," only a good deal better, but is serious and good 
in "Little Marine — Capri," while the upright "Street in Capri" — 
well, it is really as good as his best, except that "Hop" Smith's 
manner seems to pervade it unfortunately. 

Oh, night! thou wert not made for slumber, but for artists. Of 
nights a score and tone studies galore, and the night is just an oppor- 
tunity for tone painting, providentially sent to us for that purpose ; no 
stuffs and textures or stubborn hard facts here ; no gay colors — only 
ripe, tender, gray tone and beautiful sentiment of space and atmos- 
phere. Some of the night pictures have the thousand eyes, some but 
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one ; the little sickle floats in the silver, or the solemn round disk 
plays sphinx. By Frances Callenor we are " Enfolded in the Starry 
Robe of Night," and the gown is embroidered with real constellations, 
all quite proper, instead of wantonly scattered about, as if stars were 
cheap. But the 
picture is no black 
spot on the wall ; 
it has a fine deep 
tone, luminous, 
penetrable, very 
good indeed. Look 
about and see the 
green and silver, 
each green- and - 
silverite trying to 
out-silver the oth- 
ers. It's a pretty 
problem. "Green" 
is not good ; let 
us say "verdure 
shrouded in sil- 
ver." Carl Linden 
did not mind to 
get out his green 
and ignores the sil- 
ver, though he did 
train the luminos- 
ity most beautiful- 
ly — luminosity, 
space, air, vibra- 
tion, all in one 
key ; what a tone 
it is! One could 
float in this pic- 
ture, and one 
wants to do it. 
Mrs. Van D. Shaw's 
" Rainy Day at 

Schweningen" is also a mellow and a rich note, in harmony with all 
this tonal art, and one feels well the Dutch weather. Mr. Leyen- 
decker has painted some studies in this tonal way ; done outdoors 
they have not been " worked," and are less mellow than the studio 
product, but they are most cleverly touched, and things that move 
are keenly observed and drawn right. The swirling water of the 
Seine is very effective, and this water is worth more than " the 
Louvre " part. The Louvre knows it, and is modestly retiring away 
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off there. The "Bal Bullier" sketch as we see it here is much more 
tonal and tender than our process-color reproduction (Brush and 
Pencil, April) could do it, faithful as the reproduction is. 

"Fred" Williams has done this silver and green beautifully in 
"Summer Idyl." The clouds float and the trees drop fatness. One 
is tempted to say this, even while rfilled with pleasure by the deep 
richness and space. Inness would have liked this ; he always talked 
against people who painted only the external surface of things. See 
here a contrast— Helmick's "Rural Confessional." These lithe, pretty 
Irish girls have sins enough, no doubt, but they don't mind a little 
thing like sins, nor could soberly think of them for two minutes 
together. But did we not see some old English prints a long time 
ago quite like this in drawing and treatment? How very like the old 
prints it is! 

Charles Warren Eaton gets in with eight tonals, and good ones, 
too. The " Old Road "shows more colors, but very softly used. Mr. 
Rhen is tonal in marines, having left green water and local color as in 
his old pictures. He is always very good, and is now excellent. There 
is much more light in these ; light that seems to permeate things. We 
have seen some of his water and sky that was hard and coldly correct. 
Irving Cpuse sends five tone pictures. " Unloading Boats " shows 
fisher-folk and baskets of the catch. The earth, sails, water, sky, and 
folk are all subdued as to local color and made tonal. A full moon 
is rising to add peacefulness to the effect. In the same manner the 
Indian and sandhills are reduced to tone in the " Return to Camp." 

Ben Foster has a nightscape in a warmer tone, and Mr. Shilling — 
why he slept until the morning, and then went out into the mist, the 
spring "Morning Mist." Dare a harmony contain a false note? In 
melody one does not feel it, but a trifling discord in harmony is like a 
little fox in the vine. The horse and wagon group appear to be one of 
"the little foxes." Still it is a charming picture. Weary reader, are 
you chilled by all these dews and damps? Let me bring out — no, not 
what you are thinking of — a cheerful glow of color, or at least let us 
get into the house for a moment. Herman Dudley Murphy (he paints 
so well and lives in Boston, so we can afford to write all that long 
name), gives us "The Portiere," hung in the west room, and the 
artists do love it. The ladies say that the young woman who owns 
the portiere is homely, but I am sure that her brothers don't think 
so, or, if so, it is the English sense of "homely." She is a home 
body. The flesh tones are not exactly those of the English climate, 
though ; they are made to match the silver frame. So this is a silver 
skin, a silver gown, a silver-red portiere ; a silver-green wall with a sil- 
ver-blue hanging ; a silver floor, and the vases would be silver if they 
could. The artist knew how to order a frame to suit his silver policy, 
hence his success. Boston has always astonished the world with 
subtle harmonies. Murphy's " Holland Road" is a most delightfully 
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scratchy bit. We see the artists linger over it. All five of his works 
are first-rate, but " The 6:30 Train " is amusingly clever. Somewhere 
in that wonderful suburban park system, the pride of Boston, a row 
of electrics is gleaming along the edge of a pond. Puzzle— find the 
train. 

But now, come and really warm up at " The Yellow Shawl " pastel 
by Oliver Ainsley. It 
seems that New York can 
also invent a frame and 
paint to suit it. In an 
upright straw-gold frame 
is a dull orange shawl, a 
green and red - striped 
gown, a spot of carmine in 
a chair-back, some purple 
in a table, and as plain a 
face (with a bent nose) 
as one would dare paint, 
and too homely to make 
compliments to. This 
picture makes us angry. 
Nothing could be finer 
than the beautiful har- 
mony of color — but the 
crooked nose ! 

All the exhibition is 
not luscious harmony, not 
all tone, because Peter and 
Edward Moran are here. 
The cows and the sea are 
sufficiently monotonous to 
be called "tonal," but not 
by any means " luscious." 
Cows are well drawn, and 
so are the waves ; cows are 
in a dry and thirsty land ; 
ditto the waves. William 

T. Richards's waves are pretty dry also. He used to paint with 
colors, and now essays tone — only to secure mono-tone. People 
seem to like and to buy these pictures — we wonder why? But 
they do sell all the same. Carlton Chapman's marines having been 
made expressly for reproduction ; he was forced to keep them 
pretty sharp lest the half-tone print turn out too vague. The 
most pleasing is "The Chase of the Constitution," a fine old 
frigate, white wings full spread, but limp and breezeless, in tow of 
her many-oared small boats, trying to escape the enemy's fleet; 
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The artist could not use many colors for fear of disaster in the 
photographing, but the work is pleasant to see. A "Street in 
Ponce" is very good, too. Mr. Triscott's three works are faithful 
to nature and to the scenery of Monhegan Island, being portraits of 
his surroundings. He got just behind his own house on that "Winter 
Morning," just up the hill a bit, and looked at the mainland over 
toward the Penobscot River. By the way, in spite of his chilly bache- 
lor life, the inside of that same house is very pretty and cheerful. 
He stays on the little island all winter and paints in the open air, 
defying the cold. Right here let us look at some more of Monhegan 
Island. Miss Wade has brought us some fish houses and a strip of 
Maine seacoast. The little pictures are bright and cheerful and true 
and well touched and decidedly pleasing. 

Albert Herter's "Aglae" is in the west room, a head and bust study. 
As we have escaped from the nocturnes we may examine this with good 
heart. In some elegant home, keeping company with silk brocade and 
polished wood, set into its proper panel as a cherished decoration, 
Crcesus might well be proud of it ; nor do we speak lightly. Mural 
paintings claim the same serious admiration as easel pictures. The 
peacock-blue background, green decollete gown, and the barbaric 
ornaments furnish a proper color scheme. The hard finish is archi- 
tectural in sentiment. Students will study the rugged handling and 
separate hairs and the face drawing, and say, " He knows a lot, and he 
can do it ; even if we don't like it we must admit that he knows how." 
Francis Jones and Leon Moran keep up the figure-painters' part with 
careful and finished outdoor genre, and they do it better than for- 
merly, though not yet very strong. Jones's white Colonial doorway 
and Colonial/' pretty girl with a green gown on " is suggestive of the 
"Jrose in the garden for you young man," i=tnd makes us wish we our- 
selves might be Colonial. "Grandfather's Pet" is being tossed into 
an apple tree by a very young grandpa, but as long as Pet wears 
a white slip and Grandpa a peach-colored coat the picture* will be 
pretty, and Mr. Moran has drawn beautifully the intricate tree- 
branches and made a really good picture. 

Before noting the miniatures, and also retaining Sidney Lawrence's 
great marine for a bonne bouche, let us look at Cora Freer's skillfully 
touched pastel of a "Very Busy" boy, whose genius is artistic and 
finds even a school slate a good enough field of operations. But 
school-slate art is as good as penny lead-pencil art, and the boy is 
happy. Miss Baker's study of a nude girl is a really good work, fine 
in tone and atmosphere. Mr. Corwin's " Three Willows " is faithfully 
rendered and pleasant in tone. Mr. Brooks has a " Study in Silver," 
a very small but sparkling, vibrating atmospheric landscape, and also 
a pleasing portrait of a child. Pauline Palmer looks out upon us as 
natural as possible, and she has done herself proud in doing herself 
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well. Mrs. Stacey did a " Snowy Morning" that was in 
window, and did it in a remarkably spirited manner. 

The miniature room is a true nocturne with all those black boxes ; 
here is tone for you. But the boxes are essential, we suppose, for 
some of this art is quite good enough to carry away in one's pocket, 
and small blame to the thief. Ellen Ahrens's little child in red stock- 
ings and soft white frock, in front of a pinkish background, makes an 
effect quite unusual in miniature painting. The really unexpected 
comes from St. Louis, however. The artist is Robinson. It's like a 




AWAITING THE FLEET, BY MELBOURNE H. HARDWICK 

tender old daguerreotype, slight, pale and altogether poetical. In its 
quaint mounting we seem to see some Gothic relic, a Madonna set in 
the bejeweled archaic frame of five hundred years ago and captured 
in a village church over the water, and we seem to read the history of 
passing ages in the contrast of the more modern classic frame around 
it all. They do it this way over there. Miss Baker's little ivories 
are much admired. They are soft and tender in treatment and color, 
and it is good to own such. Ethel Blanchard has secured a triumphant 
red, the best touch of red in the whole exhibition, and a hard thing 
to find out. Altha Caldwell sends one head, a man's, which is touched 
the most squarely and boldly of anything here. She has been under 
good masters a good while. Emma Siboni of Milwaukee renders 
flesh and stuff well, and draws a good head. Edith Weir of New 
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Haven does the " quite something else," and handles pure colors with 
refinement, and composes to please herself — and us, too — and her 
little faces are truly clever. See her coat of many colors. Sarah 
Hayden's exhibit is important. One of these ivories could go in a 
big frame and hang out on the wall, it being almost a genre picture, 
and a good one, too. Don't leave this room without a look at Millar's 
"The Morning Star." Though not an ivory it is a gem, this pale bit 
of tender gray and the two little nymphs who bathe in mist. 

Now for the bonne bouche, the largest water-color, done on paper, 
we remember to have seen. By the way, after painting, the paper 
was mounted on canvas to sustain it. Some one said that it were 
better done in oils if to be so large. Nay, not so. Oil-painting can 
never give that peculiar tone and quality. We recall that Robert 
Blum said just this when he painted his immense wall decoration, 
" Oils would not give me that quality." But Mr. Blum painted his 
decoration on canvas in opaque water-color. This one now before us is 
by Sidney Lawrence. A good many years ago — thirteen, we think — 
he was at Cape Ann, and people admired his cleverness with water- 
color. He then went to St. Ives, Cornwall, and stayed there, studying 
such marines as this. Now he is powerful as well as clever. He 
shows us that thing dreaded of transatlantic captains, which they 
call "the Lizard," and we see it all in a smother of surf as they do 
not like to see it. All the body of the picture is a mass of billows, 
mostly white water, and it is all in soft shadow, while beyond are 
sun-lit cliffs and a corner of unbroken sea. Huge isolated rocks rear 
black heads amid the froth. It is well studied and very true. Much 
of the paint is laid in frank body color. Still nothing is pasty, noth- 
ing chalky, nothing offensive. This noble work is a fit thing for our 
last look at this good exhibition. 

James William Pattison. 

BOSTON NOTES L 

There have been no important exhibitions during the past month, 
but there are always interesting sketches or pictures to be seen at the 
studios and in the large art shops. Indeed the latter carry what is 
quite as good as any ordinary exhibition, and most of the managers 
are very good about sending notification of what they have of special 
interest. 

During this and the coming month there is an important exhibi- 
tion, which may be said to cover the greater part of the State. We 
have in Massachusetts a system of art study in the public schools, 
which, though not perfect, has many excellencies to commend it to 
the attention of other States. This is the study of famous pictures 



